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THE STRUGGLE IN THE SENATE. 



I.— MISREPRESENTATION OF THE SENATE. 

BY SENATOR WILLIAM K. STEWART, OF NEVADA. 

Cunning, stimulated by avarice, is the weapon employed by 
concentrated capital to enrich the few and impoverish the many. 
The circulation of money in every section of our vast domain is 
as essential to the health and growth of civilization as the cir- 
culation of the blood in every part of the human body is to health 
and life. Contraction of the volume of money produces the same 
effect upon civilized society as strangulation does upon the human 
system. The first effect of contraction is stagnation of business, 
and the first effect of strangulation is stagnation of the vital 
organs. The ultimate effect of contraction is human slavery and 
barbarism, as shown during the Dark Ages while the eighteen 
hundred millions of gold and silver coin which existed at the time 
of Augustus was being reduced to less than one hundred and fifty 
millions. 

During the past four hundred years the supply of gold and 
silver from the mines has been continuous and more regular than 
in previous times, and contemporaneously with the new supply of 
the precious metals a new civilization has developed and pro- 
gressed. The output of the mines has furnished a metallic basis 
of circulation and kept alive a spirit of liberty, enterprise, and 
independence. 
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In 1873 when the energies of the human race were in more 
active operation than ever before, and when prosperity and prog- 
ress were universal, cunning devised apian to reverse the current 
of human affairs, inaugurate a retrograde movement towards the 
darkness and despair of the Fourteenth Century, when the heart 
of civilization ceased to beat for want of the vitalizing influence 
of a circulating medium. 

The gold of California and Australia had been increasing the 
volume of metallic money for more than twenty years. The 
gradual rise of prices from 1850 to 1873 had inspired a universal 
desire to create and acquire property. It was more profitable to 
use money than to hoard it. Its value was not appreciating. 
The energies of the civilized world were directed to the develop- 
ment of the resources of nature and the creation of wealth. 
Credit was extended to assist enterprise because legitimate enter- 
prise insured the means of payment. The aggregate debts of the 
world reached nearly one hundred thousand millions, more than 
one-half of which were national, municipal, and corporate bonds. 
All obligations were payable in either gold or silver at the option 
of the debtor. The supply of money of ultimate redemption was 
the world's stock of the precious metals with its annual accumu- 
lations from the mines. The rejection of either gold or silver as 
a money metal would reduce the world's supply of metallic money 
about one-half, and double the purchasing power of the remaining 
half. 

The bondholders determined to destroy one of the precious 
metals long before it was decided which metal should be rejected. 
England rejected silver in 1816, because it had been the plentier 
metal for the preceding three hundred years. But, when the 
gold fields of California and Australia were discovered, it was 
proposed to demonetize gold. The yield of gold soon declined 
and new discoveries of silver were made. 

A monetary conference was held in Paris in 1867. The 
United States joined England and secured a recommendation for 
the demonetization of silver. Rivers Wilson represented Eng- 
land and Samuel B. Ruggles the United States. 

Mr. Ruggles reported to the Secretary of State that : 

The establishment of a single standard exclusively of gold is, in truth, 
the cardinal, if not the all-important, feature of the plan proposed by the 
conference. . . . On this vital point the delegates from the nineteen 
nations represented in the conference were unanimous. . . . 
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On all these questions the interests of monetary unification were 
materially advanced by the publication at Paris of the concise but admir- 
able letter from the Hon. John Sherman.* 

Mr. Buggies throughout his elaborate reports attributes his 
success in securing the recommendation by the conference of the 
single gold standard to the powerful aid rendered by the Senator 
from Ohio. 

The Senator from Ohio, aided by Samuel Hooper, a banker 
from Massachusetts, who was chairman of the Committee on 
Coinage, Weights and Measures of the House of Representatives, 
and a few others, succeeded without observation and without 
discussion in eliminating the silver dollar from the list of coins 
in the United States. 

The true history of the clandestine legislation which demone- 
tized silver is contained in a speech delivered by me in the Senate 
on September 5, 1893, and will be found in the Congressional 
Record of that date. The Senator from Ohio who procured that 
legislation declared in his place in the Senate on March 6, 1876, 
that "the United States as usual was influenced by Great 
Britain in making gold coin the only standard." He said : 

Our coinage act came into operation on the 1st of April, 1873, and con- 
stituted the gold one-dollar piece the sole unit of value, while it restricted 
the legal tender of the new silver trade dollar and the half-dollar and sub- 
divisions to an amount not exceeding §>5 in oae payment. Thus the double 
standard previously existing was finally abolished, and the United States 
as usual was influenced by Great Britain in making gold coin the only 
standard. This suits England, but does not suit us. 

What influence has induced the Senator from Ohio to adhere 
to the single gold standard since that time he has not informed 
the public. But English influence has not only closed the mints 
of the United States against silver, but it has also closed the mints 
of Europe and India. Closing the mints of Europe caused a de- 
cline in the price of silver and called attention to the demonetiza- 
tion of that metal by the act of 1873, about two years after the 
passage of that act. 

Prom that time until now the American people have been 
anxious to right that wrong and restore silver to the place it occu- 
pied as a money metal previous to that unfortunate legislation. 

Concentrated capital in money and bonds has baffled all 
efforts of the people to regain their constitutional rights and re- 
store the money which they had promised to pay. Every admin- 
* Senate Ex. Doc. No. 11, Fortieth Congress, Second Session, pp. 99-100. 
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istration has cooperated with concentrated capital to thwart the 
will of the people, enhance the value of money, and reduce the 
price of property and the wages of labor. The Bland act was 
passed over a Presidential veto. The Sherman act was a compro- 
mise with a hostile Executive. Since the passage of the Sherman 
act two bills for the free and unlimited coinage of silver have 
passed the Senate by good majorities. The Sherman act, as ad- 
mitted by the leader of the gold monometallists in America, the 
Senator from Ohio, Mr. Sherman, saved the country from finan- 
cial panic in 1890 and worked no injury during the last adminis- 
tration. It has furnished up to date more than $150,000,000 of 
legal-tender treasury notes, without which financial disaster would 
have come three years ago. 

The financial disaster did not come from the operation of the 
act of 1890. The financial distress of the last three months is 
the result of the effort of the present administration and its 
London and New York aiders and abettors to repeal the purchas- 
ing clause of the Sherman act and reduce the United States to 
the single gold standard. 

An attempt to repeal that clause was made in February last 
while General Harrison was still President, and was defeated in 
the Senate by a majority of 19. The leader of the administra- 
.tion forces, the Senator from Indiana, Mr. Voorhees, in the Senate 
on the 18th of February, 1893, characterized that attempt in 
the following just and appropriate language : 

I should have voted the other day to take up what is known as the 
Sherman act and for its repeal, but for the fact that its passage would abso- 
lutely demonetize silver and leave it supported by not one word of legisla- 
tion. I thought the measure was audacious ; I thought it an outrage to ask 
men, like myself and others, to absolutely sweep from under the silver cur- 
rency every vestige of law. That is not what we meant at Chicago ; that is 
not what the people mean. 

I should vote for the repeal of the Sherman act simply because it is 
vicious in principle, but it must be in connection with something better. 
You might as well authorize a circulating medium based upon tobacco by 
the hogshead or cotton by the bale as upon silver in its bullion shape. It 
must be coined into money, and such is the position of the Democratic party 
as declared in national convention. 

After the inauguration of Mr. Cleveland the gold press de- 
manded an immediate call of an extra session of Congress to 
repeal the Sherman act. The President and his advisers realized 
that there was a majority in each House of Congress against such 
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repeal. They determined that coercive measures must first be 
employed ; that Members of Congress must be made to feel the 
power of patronage and money. Frequent interviews appeared 
in the daily press between the Secretary of the Treasury 
and the bankers of Wall Street, and between the President of the 
United States and faithful friends and reporters, looking to a 
financial squeeze to bring pressure upon Congress. Ex-Senator 
Bayard, of Delaware, a distinguished monometallism who shares 
the unenviable distinction with the Senator from Ohio (Mr. 
Sherman) of being on the committee which planned and secured 
the demonetization of silver in 1873, was sent as Ambassador to 
the monometallic court of St. James's, where active operations 
were necessary to intensify the panic and stampede Congress. 

The Gladstone administration suspended coinage in India. 
The principal reason assigned for such suspension by the Her- 
schell committee was the anticipation of an early repeal of the 
Sherman law. The language of the report of that committee 
plainly indicates that the British cabinet was in possession of offi- 
cial information that the Sherman act would be repealed. On 
the suspension of silver coinage in India the price of silver de- 
clined about twenty cents an ounce. 

The banks of Denver, Colo., were doing business with 
smelters of silver ore, and dependent upon the purchase by the 
Government under the mandatory Sherman act of the silver bul- 
lion produced by the smelters. The bullion was offered to the 
Secretary of the Treasury to the extent of 6,U68,000 ounces in 
the month of July at lower prices than ever before prevailed in 
the history of the world ; but the Secretary refused to purchase 
the four and a half million ounces as required by law, and only 
purchased during the month of July 2,392,618.77 ounces, nearly 
all of which was bought in the latter part of the month. The 
banks of Denver, unable to get money on account of the refusal 
of the Secretary to execute the law, failed. The West had an 
" object lesson," and the panic was inaugurated in earnest. To 
intensify the panic, the President issued an inflammatory call for 
an extra session of Congress to repeal the purchasing clause of 
the Sherman act which he alleged was the cause of the trouble 
which had been brought about by the money powers of London 
and New York cooperating with the Executive of the United 
States. 
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Before Congress assembled, the gold press demanded that 
there should be no debate ; that it was the duty of Congress "to 
vote first and debate afterwards." The House of Kepresentatives 
was stampeded, and a recognized majority of two-thirds in favor 
of silver was converted into a two-thirds majority in favor of the 
single gold standard. The foreign bondholders and the metro- 
politan press exerted every means of persuasion, importunity, 
coercion, and threat to prevent any discussion of the bill in the 
Senate which repeals every law of the United States recognizing 
silver as a money metal, ratifies the infamous act of 1873 
which everybody has denounced, and reduces the United States 
to the single gold standard. 

The issue presented is regarded by the Senators and Eepre- 
sentatives who believe in the principle of bimetallism and who 
have not surrendered their convictions, as the most important and 
far-reaching in its consequences of any measure ever presented to 
the Congress of the United States. They earnestly and sincerely 
believe that the clamor for its repeal is manufactured by parties 
interested in increasing the value of their property — money and 
bonds — by confiscating and absorbing the earnings of the toiling 
masses. They regard the creation of the panic by the money 
powers and the calling of an extra session by the President as an 
attempt to take an unwarranted advantage of the people of the 
United States. 

All parties and all platforms since silver was demonetized have 
declared in favor of bimetallism. No party dares go before the 
people with a declaration in favor of the single gold standard. If 
the language of any of the platforms was equivocal, it was in- 
tended that the people should understand, and the people did 
understand, that honest bimetallism was intended. Mr. Cleve- 
land, in his letter accepting the nomination, used language which 
the people understood, and which his party managers declared, to 
be a pledge in favor of restoring bimetallism by the legislation 
of Congress. It was not until after his election that the President 
made it known that the principal object of his administration 
was the establishment of the single gold standard in the United 
States. 

If the question of the repeal of the purchasing clause of the 
Sherman act without a substitute had been submitted to the peo- 
ple by the Democratic party in the last campaign, and Mr. Cleve- 
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land had been elected on such an issue, the silver Senators would 
not have attempted to resist the repeal. The act of 1873, demon- 
etizing silver, has been universally condemned, not only on ac- 
count of the ruin it has wrought, but also for the undue advantage 
that was taken of the American people. 

The means used to secure the repeal of the purchasing clause 
of the Sherman act are equally fraudulent with the methods em- 
ployed to demonetize silver in 1873, and much more cruel and 
oppressive. In the legislation of 1873 only the cunning of the 
fox and the habits of the gopher were employed, but in the pro- 
posed legislation of 1893 the cunning of the fox, the roar of the 
lion, and the ferocity of the tiger have been brought into requisi- 
tion to deceive the people, intimidate their representatives and 
devour their substance. 

Under these circumstances the silver Senators deemed it their 
duty to make good their pledges to their constituents, and resist 
the great wrong which threatens their liberties by the exercise of 
the right of free speech and free debate guaranteed by the con- 
stitution and the rules of the Senate. Every moment of time has 
been expended in earnest and legitimate debate. The speeches 
on each side have been about equal in number. The silver Sen- 
ators have remained at their post at all times during the unusual 
and cruel hours required by the majority, and they have fur- 
nished more than one-half of the number requisite to make a 
quorum during the whole .course of the debate. They believe 
that the passage of the proposed measure will reduce the United 
States to a financial colony of Great Britain and deprive the peo- 
ple of the right to mine and coin their own money which was 
guaranteed by the Constitution. 

The success of Great Britain inmaking the world tributary to 
her is alarming. When a motion was made in Parliament last 
February to reconvene the Brussels Conference Mr. Gladstone 
denounced it as supreme folly for England to consider such a 
proposition, and he declared that the world outside of the United 
Kingdom owed the United Kingdom as much as ten thousand 
million dollars. This statement was received with approbation 
and approval. He argued that the use of silver as legal tender 
money to supplement gold would depreciate the value of the 
money which other countries were bound to pay Great Britain, 
and would be in the nature of a bounty or gift, which would be 
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thankf ally received, but which would not increase the respect of 
the world for the financial ability of British statesmen. 

The position of the United States is quite different. We are 
a debtor nation with unbounded resources to develop and with 
mines of gold and silver sufficient to supply a basis for all the cir- 
culating medium required. The United States is not interested 
in enhancing the value of money to make foreigners pay her peo- 
ple in dearer money than the contract required. On the con- 
trary, we have to pay Great Britain from $150,000,000 to $200,- 
000,000 annually in interest on the obligations she holds against 
us, and we pay that interest by the sale of our wheat and cotton 
at a price below the cost of production. The appreciation of gold 
which has been about 50 per cent, since silver was demonetized 
is the principal, if not the only, cause for the decline in the 
price of farm products. 

The legislation proposed means a perpetual gold standard and 
a more violent scramble for gold. The great mass of gold coin 
has already left the channels of trade and is hoarded for extortion 
or war. When silver is rejected as standard money to be kept 
afloat by redemption in gold, the United States will have over a 
thousand millions of stuff to be redeemed with less than $100,- 
000,000 of gold available for its redemption. The next step in 
the programme of the extra session is to issue bonds, buy gold, 
increase debt and taxation, increase the wealth and power of 
national banks by paying them interest on their bonds, and 
furnishing them circulation equal to ninety per cent, of the face 
value of the bonds upon which the Government pays interest to 
loan at such rates as avarice may dictate. 

The advocates of legislation to put up gold and put down prop- 
erty call gold "honest" money, because it is worth twice as 
much as it was twenty years ago. Nothing is honest, in the esti- 
mation of the gold ring, which will not take the property of one 
man and give it to another without consideration. Honest money 
measures labor and property honestly. The silver Senators advo- 
cate the parity of money with labor and property according to 
the rule of honesty and fair dealing. 

Which is honest money ; silver or gold ? An ounce of silver in 
any part of the world will buy as much of labor and property as it 
would twenty years ago, and no more. An ounce of gold will buy 
twice as much of the necessities of life as it would twenty years ago. 
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But it is said that gold would go out of the country if 
silver is remonetized. It is assumed that the loss of gold means 
disaster. I deny it. The colossal growth of the manufactures 
and exports of India during the last twenty years proves con- 
clusively that a stable standard of value which at all times meas- 
ures property and wages honestly is conducive to prosperity. It 
was impossible for the manufacturers of England with dishonest 
gold to compete with the less civilized people of India with 
honest silver. 

The manufacturers and producers of England have, by their 
various publications, shown beyond controversy that England's 
trade with the East was lost if India remained on the silver basis 
and England on the gold basis. In the matter of textile fabrics, 
particularly in the coarser articles, India not only supplied her- 
self during the last two or three years, but she has largely sup- 
planted England in supplying China and Japan. One of two 
things had to be done. England was either compelled to abandon 
her cherished scheme to rob other countries by the enhanced 
value of the bonds she holds and adopt bimetallism, and by that 
means give the people of England an equal advantage with India 
in the Asiatic trade, or she must destroy India, put her on a gold 
standard, and deprive her of prosperity to prevent her supplant- 
ing England in the Asiatic trade. 

The bimetallists of England, who constitute the intelligence, 
virtue, and enterprise of the Empire, and who are dominated by 
the gold ring in the same manner that the people of the United 
States are, pointed out to the Gladstone administration that the 
destruction of India's manufactures was not enough, that there 
might be other silver standard countries which would manufacture 
and supply the Orient and supplant the English trade. The sug- 
gestion was made that possibly, after all, the United States might 
adhere to silver and establish a common coin with all the silver- 
using countries, and in that event the trade of England would be 
destroyed. 

To prevent that result and also to enhance the income of the 
bondholders every man of enterprise in this country who owes a 
foreign debt is threatened with destruction. The engine of the 
press which is now in the hands of the gold ring is brought to 
bear to misrepresent public opinion, defend wrong, and denounce 
right. The patronage of the administration, which is simply 
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colossal, is used for the gold ring against the people. The pur- 
chasing clause of the Sherman law itself, which Congress was 
called together to repeal because it required the purchase of four 
and a half million ounces of silver bullion per month, is not obeyed. 
The administration, backed up by patronage and the gold press, is 
above the law. 

The only obstacle between the absolute rule of the bondhold- 
ing syndicate of London and New York is the silver Senators who 
dare to do their duty, exercise their constitutional right of debate 
for the purpose of informing the counti'y through the Congress- 
ional Record, of the scheme of the gold monopoly to enslave the 
masses. The commercial press does not and dare not publish 
both sides of the controversy. 

But the people are beginning to understand who are their 
friends, and who are their enemies. Contraction and hard times 
are an object-lesson which the violence, the slanders, and the 
falsehoods of the press caunot obliterate. The silver Senators are 
satisfied with the record they are making. They believe the 
United States will not always remain a financial colony of Great 
Britain. They recognize the power of money to nominate can- 
didates for Presidents, to elect them, to hire the press to deceive 
the people, to defame and destroy honest men, but in this case 
they are thankful for the privilege of recording their own acts in 
the Congressional Record as a part of the history of the country. 
They do not believe that the gold ring will be able to continue 
to control all the national conventions of the great parties which 
have any hopes of success. They believe that the people will 
assert their independence of British financial rule, which now 
seems so formidable and before which leading statesmen and pol- 
iticians 

Crook the pregnant hinges of the knee, 
Where thrift may follow fawning. 

But whatever may happen — financial slavery, feudalism, 
poverty, and misery, or financial independence, prosperity, prog- 
ress, and happiness. — the silver Senators are conscious that the cause 
which they advocate is just, and that if justice is done the 
cause will ultimately prevail. 

William M. Stewart. 
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II.— OBSTRUCTION IN THE SENATE. 

BY SENATOR HENRY CABOT LODGE, OF MASSACHUSETTS. 

Parliamentary obstruction has, of late years, engaged pub- 
lic attention to a degree quite unusual for a subject so technical 
in its nature. When the Reed rules, which first brought the 
subject into prominence in this country, were under discussion, 
I pointed out in an article in the Nineteenth Century that the 
question was widespread and general and in no sense local or 
peculiar to the United States. At that time the Democratic 
orators and the Democratic newspapers seemed to think that the 
effort to do away with parliamentary obstruction in the House of 
Representatives was a malignant invention of the Republican 
party and particularly of Mr. Reed. If they had taken the 
trouble to inform themselves — a form of mental exercise in which 
they rarely indulge — they would have discovered that it was 
nothing of the sort. They would have learned what is now evi- 
dent to all men that the Republican reform of the rules of 
the House was but part of a general movement against an 
abuse which in the process of time had become intolerable. Not 
only in many States of the Union but in England also the matter 
of parliamentary obstruction had reached the proportion of a 
great and a very grave public question. This was neither acci- 
dental nor the result of partisanship. It was the outgrowth of 
conditions which had been slowly developed. 

The English-speaking race are the originators of free represen- 
tative government. Among them this great system has grown to 
maturity and by them its details have been gradually elaborated. 
The fundamental principles of popular representation and of free 
speech, of the control of taxation and of public expenditures, 
were established long since as the result of many hard fought 
battles. With this development of representative government 
there should have gone hand in hand a development of the rules 
by which the representative bodies transacted their business. 
This, however, did not occur. As so often happens in history, 
the substance of things changed, but the forms survived. While 
the power and the business of representative bodies both in En- 
gland and the United States expanded enormously, the rules in 
accordance with which these powers were exercised and this 
business transacted remained unaltered. Ordinarily forms are 
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not of much consequence provided the essence of things is 
preserved, but in this instance it happened that forms and rules 
were of vital importance, although it is only very recently that this 
fact has been fully and properly realized. 

The rules and practices of the Congress of the United States 
and of the House of Commons were adopted under conditions 
widely different from those which exist to-day. They were 
formed for representative bodies, in this country at least, much 
smaller in number, and for the management of the public affairs 
of small populations, with industrial and commercial interests 
absolutely insignificant when compared with the vast volume of 
business to-day, quickened as it now is by the telegraph and the 
railroad, and beating with a pulsation which is felt in every cor- 
ner of the globe within twenty-four hours. The result has been 
that the old rules and forms have not only proved inadequate for 
the transaction of business, but have furnished the means for in- 
definite resistance to action. When parliamentary rules were 
first formulated, the preservation of freedom of debate was 
rightly considered to be of the last importance, and, so far as 
these original rules, which were in great degree haphazard, could 
be said to have any principle, the protection of freedom of debate 
was their controlling purpose. All danger to freedom of debate 
in English-speaking countries" at least has long since vanished, 
and the tendency of the old system is to encourage debate, of 
which there is now too much, and to prevent action, of which 
there is now too little. 

The primary and the only proper and intelligent object of all 
parliamentary law and rules is to provide for and to facilitate the 
ordinary action of public business. When any set of parliament- 
ary rules ceases to accomplish this object they have become an 
abuse— and an abuse of the worst kind. They not only prevent 
action, but, what is far worse, they destroy responsibility ; for, if a 
minority can prevent action, the majority, which is entitled to 
rule and is entrusted with power, is at once divested of all re- 
sponsibility, the great safeguard of free representative institutions. 

This question has been fought out in the English House of 
Commons and the passage of the Home Kule Bill is conclusive 
evidence that the system of enforcing action is not only necessary 
in England, but that it is finally and firmly established. The 
same battle has been fought out also, and the same result attained, 
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in our own House of Representatives. The great reform which 
Mr. Reed carried through and which marks an epoch in parlia- 
mentary government in the United States has been in principle 
finally established. Received at the moment with much pas- 
sionate oratory and many loud objurgations, such as always ac- 
company the onward march and the ultimate triumph of a great 
reform, it has at last prevailed. As the dust of that memorable 
conflict cleared away, it was discovered that Mr. Reed had only 
been enforcing principles which were accepted in nearly every 
other parliamentary body in the world and that he had not in- 
vented them himself for the mere gratification of a tyrannical 
spirit. Then it was further discovered that his methods, instead 
of being illegal and unconstitutional, had received the sanction 
of every judicial body before which they had been brought, and 
they were finally upheld by the unanimous decision of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. 

The last stage, the acceptance of the reform by the opposite 
political party, has just been passed. Mr. Speaker Crisp, with a 
large democratic majority at his back, has enforced Mr. Reed's 
principles by stopping dilatory motions and bringing the House 
to a vote. The only difference has been that Mr. Reed put his 
principles into practice under accepted methods and in accord- 
ance with parliamentary law, while Mr. Crisp very unnecessarily, 
because no such violence was required, enforced action with 
entire disregard of the usual and proper forms. He is not, how- 
ever, to be too severely criticised for this. It was quite natural 
that the Democratic party in the House should writhe at adopt- 
ing the principles and carrying into effect the very methods 
which they had denounced so exuberantly only three years ago. 
They appeared to think that they could get around by some 
by-path to the Republican result, and thus escape a marcb 
through the valley of humiliation, if they discarded the forma 
under which their adversaries had performed the same work. 
Unfortunately such evasions are never possible and the valley of 
humiliation cannot be avoided by those who have opposed what 
is righteous, and then, after a short interval, have accepted 
righteousness for their own purposes. In any event the result is 
the same. The right of the majority to rule, and to pass after 
due debate such measures as it sees fit, has been firmly established 
in the House of Representatives. 
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As a practical public question in the United States, parlia- 
mentary obstruction has now shifted to the Senate, where it has 
aroused lately the keenest public interest owing to the condition 
of business and the intense eagerness of the country for the pas- 
sage of some measure of relief. The case in the Senate is very 
different in many particulars from what it was either in the House 
of Commons or the House of Representatives. The Senate of 
the United States is still a small body ; it has great powers con- 
ferred upon it by the Constitution and weighty responsibility. It 
is properly very conservative in its habits and very slow to change 
those habits in any direction. There could be no better example 
of this than in its parliamentary procedure. The rules of the 
Senate are practically unchanged from what they were at the 
beginning. They are the same now to all intents and purposes 
as when they were first adopted more than a hundred years 
ago. There has never been in the Senate any rule which 
enabled the majority to close debate or compel a vote. The 
previous question, which existed in the earliest years, and was 
abandoned in 1806, was the previous question of England and not 
that with which every one is familiar to-day in our House of 
Representatives. It was not in practice a form of closure and it 
is therefore correct to say that the power of closing debate in the 
modern sense has never existed in the Senate. 

The rules of the Senate are few and simple. Formed for 
the use of a body of twenty-six Senators, they have continued in 
force unchanged, until they now govern the deliberations of 
eighty-eight. That rules so simple should have worked so well 
during so long a period with an increasing number of Senators and 
an enormous growth in the volume of business is no slight trib- 
ute to the character of the body which has worked under them. 
But they are now beginning to show the same defects and abuses, 
arising from the same causes, which have produced such funda- 
mental changes in larger representative bodies. 

The rules of the Senate, providing for no form of compulsion, 
rest necessarily on courtesy. In other words, as there is no power 
to compel action, it is assumed that the need for compulsion will 
never arise. For this reason, obstruction in the Senate, when it 
has occurred, has never taken the form of dilatory motions and 
continual roll calls, which have been the accepted method of fili- 
bustering in the House. The weapon of obstruction in the Senate 
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is debate, upon which the Senate rules place no check whatever. 
Practically speaking, under the rules, or rather the courtesy of 
the Senate, each Senator can speak as often and at as great length 
as he chooses. There is not only no previous question to cut him 
off, but a time cannot even be set for taking a vote, except by 
unanimous consent. This is all very well in theory, and there is 
much to be said for the maintenance of a system, in one branch 
at least of the government, where debate shall be entirely un- 
trammelled. But the essence of a system of courtesy is that it 
should be the same at all points. The two great rights in our 
representative bodies are voting and debate. If the courtesy of 
unlimited debate is granted it must carry with it the reciprocal 
courtesy of permitting a vote after due discussion. If this is not 
the case the system is impossible. Of the two rights, moreover, 
that of voting is the higher and more important. We ought to 
have both, and debate certainly in ample measure ; but, if we are 
forced to choose between them, the right of action must prevail 
over the right of discussion. To vote without debating is peri- 
lous, but to debate and never vote is imbecile. The difficulty in 
the Senate to-day is that, while the courtesy •which permits un- 
limited debate is observed, the reciprocal courtesy, which should 
insure the opportunity to vote, is wholly disregarded. 

If the system of reciprocal courtesy could be reestablished and 
observed, there need be no change in the Senate rules. As it is, 
there must be a change, for the delays which now take place are 
discrediting the Senate and this is something greatly to be de- 
plored. The Senate was perhaps the greatest single achievement 
of the makers of the constitution. It is one of the strongest 
bulwarks of our system of government, and anything which lowers 
it in the eyes of the people is a most serious matter. How the 
Senate may vote on any given question at any given time is of 
secondary importance, but when it is seen that it is unable to take 
any action at all the situation becomes of the gravest character. 
A body which cannot govern itself will not long hold the respect 
of the people who have chosen it to govern the country. 

JSTo extreme or violent change is needed in order to remedy the 
existing condition of affairs. A simple rule giving the majority 
power to fix a time for taking a vote upon any measure which has 
been before the Senate and under discussion, say for thirty days, 
would be all-sufficient. Such a change should be made and 
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such a rule passed, for the majority ought to have and must have 
full power and responsibility. 

On this point of the power of the majority, however, there 
is a great deal of popular misconception. It is customary to assail 
with bitter reproaches, as we have seen during the struggle over 
silver repeal, the minority who are resisting action. This is put- 
ting the blame in the wrong place. The minority may be justly 
censured for not conforming to a system of courtesy, but when that 
system has been overthrown, as is the case in the Senate in regard 
to voting and debate, the fault is no longer theirs. No minority 
is ever to blame for obstruction. If the rules permit them to 
obstruct, they are lawfully entitled to use those rules in order to 
stop a measure which they deem injurious. The blame for ob- 
struction rests with the majority, and if there is obstruction it 
is because the majority permit it. The majority to which I here 
refer is the party majority in control of the chamber. They may 
be divided on a given measure, but they, and they alone, are 
responsible for the general conduct of business. They, and 
they alone, can secure action and initiate proceedings to bring 
ihe body whose machinery they control to a vote. The long de- 
lay on the repeal of the purchasing clause of the silver act of 
1890 has been due, without any reference to their internal divi- 
sions on the pending question, solely to the Democratic majority 
as a whole in full control of the chamber and of the machinery 
of legislation. There never was a time when they could not have 
brought about a vote with' the assistance of the chair, whose oc- 
cupant was also of their party, if, as a party, they had only 
chosen to do so. 

No further argument is, I think, needed to show the necessity 
of some rule which, after allowing the most liberal latitude of 
debate, will yet enable the majority of the Senate to compel a vote. 
The prospects, however, of any such change are not very promis- 
ing. It is not probable that any form of closure will be adopted 
by the Senate for some time to come. It will certainly never be 
attained unless the popular demand for it is not only urgent but 
intelligent. Newspapers and people generally have a way of rising 
up and demanding that filibustering be put down and closure en- 
forced whenever some measure in which they are specially inter- 
ested at the moment is obstructed. On the other hand, filibuster- 
ing is often regarded as very patriotic by people who do not want 
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a g-'ven measure to pass. Many of the newspapers, for example, 
which have been shouting themselves hoarse over the obstruction 
to silver repeal in the Senate, loudly applauded precisely the same 
methods of obstruction when directed against the Federal Elec- 
tions Bill a few years ago. It is this fact which takes all weight 
from the demands of the most vociferous shouters for action at 
the present time. Obstruction must be always good and proper or 
always bad and improper. It cannot be sometimes good and some- 
times bad as a principle of action. If the power to close debate 
is righteous for one measure it is righteous for all ; and until that 
principle is accepted there is no possibility of reform. For 
example, the Democratic majority in the Senate refuses to change 
the rules in order to pass silver repeal. They cannot, then, go on 
and introduce closure to pass the Federal Elections Bill and the 
tariff. They must apply closure to all or none. 

The only way in which proper rules for the transaction of busi- 
ness in the Senate can be obtained will be through the action of a 
party committed as a party to the principle that the majority 
must rule, and that the parliamentary methods of the Senate 
must conform to that principle. The change must also be 
made at the beginning of the session, so as to apply to all meas- 
ures alike which are to come before Congress, and it must be car- 
ried and established on its own merits as a general principle of 
government and not to suit a particular exigency. Whenever 
this reform is made it will come and it can come only in this 
way. 

Henry Cabot Lodge. 
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